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It may be suggested that the power of removing
bad ministers, or of examining their conduct, was the
necessary outcome of the newly acquired right of con-
trolling the national finances. As soon as the Com-
mons had secured that no taxation should be levied
without their consent, they naturally proceeded to
attempt the regulation of the expenditure, and, as the
ministers were responsible for that expenditure, they
were necessarily liable to be called to account. Thus
the right of Impeachment was the almost logical out-
come of rights previously won, and, in a measure, the
packing of the Commons by Lancaster is a more
surprising event than the punishment of his ministry
by the Good Parliament It is remarkable that a man
of the wealth and rank of John of Gaunt, a prince of
the blood, and incomparably the greatest noble in the
land, should have been obliged to rely upon a body
the very permanency of which had been but recently
established. This fact shows that the eighty-five
years which had elapsed since the inauguration of
Edward L's experiment had seen great changes in the
government of England, and it may be regarded as
the first indication of that power which was gained by
Parliament under the Lancastrian dynasty.

At the same time, the fact that John of Gaunt,
despite his unpopularity, was able by his wealth and
territorial influence to pack a House of Commons,
shows the real weakness of that body. The successful
attack of the Good Parliament upon the Lancastrian
ministry was due principally to the support of the
Black Prince. Peter de la Mare, the Speaker of that
Parliament, was, after all, really the mouthpiece of the